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EDITED BY SAMUEL RHOADS, ~.if we may thus express it, a holding fast to 


Christ, anda climbing up by Christ; to look 
back is to grow dizzy, to let go is to perish. 
And that we are to mount by the Mediator, and, 
all the while, to keep hold on the Mediator ; 
that we are, in short, to ascend by successive 
stages, stretching the hand to one line after 
another in the work of the Redeemer, and plant- 
ing the foot on one step after another in the 
covenant made with us in Christ,—what can 
more aptly exhibit this, than the exhibiting 
Christ as a ladder, set upon the earth that men 
mayscale the heavens? The necessity for ourown 
striving and yet the uselessness of that striving 
if not exerted in the right manner ; the impos- 
sibility of our entering heaven except through 
Christ, and the equal impossibility of our entering 
it without effort and toil ; the fearful peril of our 
relaxing for an instant our spiritual vigilance 
and earnestness, seeing that we hang, as it were, 
between earth and heaven, and maybe thrown by 
a moment’s carelessness headlong to the ground; 
the completeness and singleness of the salvation 
which is in Jesus, so that, if we adhere to it, it 
is sufficient, but there are no modes which meet 
in it, or branch off from it—swerve a single inch, 
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JACOB’S VISION—CHRIST THE LADDER. 


It is not often that we find the truths of the 
Gospel so evenly balanced, as in the following 
beautiful illustration from the pen of Henry 
Melvill. His subject is Jacob’s Vision and 
Vow ; and he has previously compared the ladder 
of the vision to the work of the Mediator, through 
which the lost communion may be renewed, and 

*® man again “have access to the Father ;” and 
has shown how the union of the Divine and 
human nature in Christ, found an accurate em- 
blem in this ladder—both resting on the ground] #nd you have no footing, but must be hopelessly 
and reaching unto the sky,—and he then pro- precipitated ; all these particulars seem indicated 

ds if ld th ti al hich it under the imagery of a ladder, and could not per- 
ceeds to untold the practical lesson WAhICh I€/ hans have been equally marked, had some other 
emblem been given of the connecting of earth 
and heaven by the Mediator, Christ. And now, 
as I stand upon the earth, the child of a fallen, 
and yet redeemed race, and examine how I may 
escape the heritage of shame which is naturally 
my portion, and soar to that sky which woos me 
by its brightness, oh, I read of “ entering into 
the holiest by the blood of Jesus,” and of “ lay- 
ing hold upon the hope set before us,” and of 

“ following on to know the Lord,” and of being 

“raised up and being made to sit together in 

heavenly places in Christ,’”’—expressions which 
prove to me, that, if 1 would reach heaven, it 
must be through fastening myself to the Media- 
tor, and yet straining every nerve to leave the 
world behind; leaning incessantly upon Christ, 
and yet laboring to diminish by successive steps, 
my distance from God ; being always “ found in 

























teaches :— 


However we would avoid the straining a 
type, we own that the representation of Christ, 
under the figure of a ladder, appears to us to 
include the most exact references to the ap- 
pointed mode of salvation. How do I look to 
be saved? By clinging to Christ. How do I 
expect to ascend up to heaven? By mounting, 
step by step, the whole height of Christ’s work, 
so that He is made unto me of God, “ wisdom 
and righteousness and sanctification and redemp- 
tion.” It is no easy thing, the gaining eternal 
life through the finished work of the Mediator. 
It is a vast deal more than the sitting with the 
prophet in his car of fire, and being borne aloft 
without effort to an incorruptible inheritance. 
“'The kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and 
the violent take it by force.” There must be, 
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Christ,” and yet “led by the Spirit” so as to be 
always on the advance. But when I consider 
these Scriptural combinations of believing and 
working, trusting in another and laboring for 
one’s self, always having hold on Christ, and 
always mounting to greater nearness to God, 
always supported by the same suretyship and 
always pressing upward to the same point, I 
seem to have before me the exact picture of a 
man, who, with a steady eye and a firm foot, and 
a stanch hand, climbs by a ladder some mighty 
precipice ; he could make no way, whatever his 
strivings, without the ladder, and the ladder is 
utterly useless without his own strivings. May 
we not, therefore, contend that, through the 
vision vouchsafed to the patriarch Jacob, God 
not only revealed the person and work of the 
Meditator, but gave information, and that too, 
in no very equivocal shape, how the “ working 
out salvation” will be combined with the being 
saved “freely through the redemption that is in 
Christ,” whenever any of the children of men are 
raised from earth and elevated to heaven ? 


cinsintalapiiinasdiaan 
LIFE OF STEPHEN GRELLET. 
(Continued from page 148.) 
“ Paris, 10th. Shortly after writing the above 
lines, we left Bordeaux, Some fever continued 


during part of the night, but it entirely disap- 
peared before morning, nor did I feel any return 
of it during the three nights and two days that 


it has taken us to come here. We called to-day 
on some pious persons to satisfaction. 

“llth. We breakfasted this morning, by 
invitation, at the Duke de Broglie’s, Prime 
Minister here. The Duchess’s sister, the Baron- 
ess de Stiiel, with whom we both have long been 
acquainted, is here also at present. They both 
are pious women. Guizot also, another of the 
King’s ministers, was with us at breakfast. I 
had wished to see him, and thus an opportunity 
was given me to represent to him the sentiments 
contained in some of the books they have in 
their public schools, which are not in accordance 
with pure Christian doctrine. He promised to 
attend to this. 

“12th. I had much satisfaction in a visit to 
the Countess De Pellet. Her father and mother, 
who are with her, are pious persons. The 
Countess is in the daily practice of having all 
her servants and family collected together, 
whilst she reads to them a chapter in the Bible. 
They were assembled for that purpose when I 
went in. The Lord owned this religious oppor- 
tunity, and that also with the Countess’s family 
and parents afterwards. We dined as agreed 
upon with the Duke de Broglie, none being 
present but the family. They have among their 
elder children some who know and love the 
Saviour. They retain the deep impressions 
made upon them by the late decease of a beloved 
sister. Her death was triumphant, full of faith 
and hope in the mercy of God through Jesus 
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Christ. The dear parents sensibly feel their 
loss, but they have also great joy, through 
faith in Christ, in the death of their beloved 
child ; for she appeared to be one of the lambs 
of the Lord’s fold. The Baroness De Stiiel was 
also with us. 

“Stoke Newington, 18th. We left Calais 
last evening, and arrived here, at my beloved 
friend Wm. Allen’s house, this afternuon. Our 
hearts overflowed with gratitude to the Lord, 
who has brought us back in safety amongst our 
friends, and who enables us, in his mercy, to 
rear for a memorial to his goodness many stones 
brought up out of deep exercises ; ‘ Hitherto 
the Lord hath helped’ is the inscription to be 
read thereon.” 

After his peaceful return from the European 
continent Stephen Grellet was not long before 
he resumed his Christian labors among his friends 
in England. 

“From London I went pretty directly into 
Yorkshire, accompanied by my beloved and val- 
uable friend, George Stacey. I was at nearly 
all the meetings composing that and Durham 
Quarterly Meetings. My service from place to 
place appears to be to draw the attention of 
Friends, and of our dear young people especially, 
to the foundation of the prophets and apostles, 
on which our worthy ancient Friends did build, 
—‘ Christ Jesus, the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever.’ It is on him that our Christian tes- 
timonies are grounded. ‘The Spirit of Truth in 
our own hearts, and the Holy Scriptures that 
have been given by inspiration of God, bear a 
two-fold evidence of it. We are therefore very 
willing that our religious principles should be 
closely examined in the light of Truth, and com- 
pared with the doctrine of Christ and his apos- 
tles. When speaking of the principles or testi- 
monies that we hold, as a religious Society, we 
are apt to use the language, our principles, testi- 
monies, &c.; but we do not mean that peculiar 
principles or testimonies are given to us as a 
people, which are not also given to all who de- 
sire to follow the Lord Jesus in sincerity and 
truth, in all the ways of his requirings ; we only 
mean that, acknowledging the rectitude of those 
principles, we feel it our duty, as a religious 
body, to endeavor to walk in accordance with 
them beyond what many others appear to think 
needful. Iam fully persuaded that, were all 
Christian professors sufficicntly actuated by the 
Spirit of Christ, all would be led by the one 
Spirit into the same Truth ; we should be but 
one body of Christians. I am also comforted in 
believing that there are individuals in various 
nations, and among different denominations of 
Christian professors, who are joined together in 
the oneness of the Spirit, in Christ their Lord 
and Saviour. It is my concern for the members 
of our religious Society, that they may all be 
fully convinced of the rectitude of our Christian 
profession, and be faithful in walking consistent- 
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ly therewith. The Quarterly Meetings for York- | were very reverently prostrated together before 
shire and Durham were seasons when the Lord’s | the Lord.” 
power was felt to be over us. Many hearts} There is something very touching in this 
were contrited under a solemn sense of it.” simple record of the faithful minister of Christ, 
After a religious visit to Scotland and Ireland, | towards the conclusion of his Gospel mission in 
8. G. remarks :— England and in Europe; and the interest can 
‘“‘ Feeling now released for the present from | scarcely fail to be deepened by turning to the 
this nation, our faces are turned back towards| memoirs of William Allen, and finding how he 
England. We have had in Ireland many public |‘ went with dear Stephen Grellet to Devonshire 
meetings, and have been at all the meetings of} House, during the Yearly Meeting, as it was 
Friends. I have not had so much solid satis-|the last meeting for worship he was likely to 
faction in any of my preceding visits to this na-| attend; when Stephen had an opportunity fully 
tion as at this time. There is a growth in the| to relieve his mind, and his communication was 
Truth among Friends generally ; and a very en-| very remarkable, rising brighter and brighter 
couraging prospect respecting the dear young | towards the close; Elizabeth J. Fry followed in 
people. Some are under the baptizing power of supplication, and there was a very solemn feel- 
Uhrist, and have lately given evidence that they | ing over the meeting.’ And afterwards, in the 
are decided followers of the Lord Jesus. Though | concluding sitting of the Yearly Meeting, ‘ when 
my mind is comforted with Friends here, gener-|the business was over, Stephen rose and deliv- 
ally, yet I rejoice with trembling, for some I| ered a parting exhortation, which was remarka- 
am aware stand on dangerous ground; zeal|bly solemn and impressive ;—to some he ad- 
without knowledge has often done much harm ;| dressed the language of warning, and he had 





so it may be with some, for whom I have both 
felt and suffered deeply.” 

On arriving again in England he writes ;— 

“ Liverpool, Eleventh month I1th. Here 
I am once more at my long beloved and kind 
friend Isaac Hadwen’s, who is full of love and 
greenness in his old age. He proposes to be my 
companion for a while in the north of this nation.” 

The Gospel labors of Stephen Grelletin Eng- 
land closed with his attendance of London Yearly 
meeting in 1834, of which he writes :-— 

“The Yearly Meeting continued its sittings 
till the 30th. We had many seasons when our 
spirits were animated and encouraged to trust 
in the Lord for evermore ; for when some of us 
were fainting under the load of exercise and 
fear, trembling like Eli for the ark of the testi- 
mony of God, the shout of the King eternal and 
immortal was heard in our camp, and the name 
of the Lord was proclaimed. He is the saving 
help and strength of his people. But we rejoice 
with trembling, “ for our enemies are lively and 
strong.” My deep solicitude and close exercise 
as I travelled over this nation, especially of late, 
were not without a cause. I have pleaded with 
all Christian affection and tenderness in private, 
and labored also very fervently in some of the 
meetings, particularly at the close of the Select 
Yearly Meeting this evening, which was a very 
solemn season. Parting with my friends is 
deeply affecting to me, for they are very dear to 
me in the Lord; close is the bond of fellowship 
that unites mang of us, I have a lively hope 
that though we may never see one another again 
in mutability, yet our spirits being united by 
that blessed bond of Truth, which is indissolu- 
ble, we may be permitted, through the Divine 
mercy and love, to be joined together before the 
throne of God and the Lamb to celebrate his 
praise forever. ‘U'he parting between dear Allen 
and myself has been sweet und solemn; we 





sweet encouragement for the aged, and for ten- 
der, visited minds; and in the silence at the 
close, there was a deep feeling of solemnity,’ 
and, the Great Head of the Church having 
granted some precious seasons, was pleased to 
confirm the faith of his servants in him. And 
it is added, sorrowfully, respecting the Meeting 
for Ministers and Elders, ‘ Dear Stephen Grellet 
was with us for the last time ; he spoke in a re- 
markable manner,—it was indeed a faithful com- 
munication. Several Friends were with us at 
our lodgings, and before we separated we felt 
the drawings of the Father’s love, and, after a 
time of silence, Stephen knelt in supplication. 
It was a favored opportunity. We afterwards 
walked to Bishopsgate Street, to John Hustler’s 
lodgings, and then I took a final leave of him.’ 

Stephen Grellet proceeded towards Liverpool 
the same evening. 

On the eighth of Sixth month, 1834, he em- 
barked, on board the packet-ship Pocahontas, 
Captain West, for Philadelphia. 

On his arrival at home, he makes the con- 
cluding record respecting this his fourth and 
last visit to Europe. 

“ We had a long but good passage, and ar- 
rived at Philadelphia the 21st of Seventh month. 
That afternoon I went to Burlington, and met 
my beloved wife and daughter. We united 
together in ascribing thanksgiving and praise to 
the Lord, our gracious helper, who has been 
with us during our long separation, and pre- 
served us to this day—monuments of his Divine 
mercy. I travelled during this last European 
journey about twenty-eight thousand miles. We 
had many passengers both in the cabin and in 
the steerage, with whom and the ship’s crew I 
had several meetings during the voyage. These 


were held mostly on deck, when the weather 
allowed of it, where all on board could be better 
The 


accommodated than below in the cabin. 
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Lord very graciously owned some of these -neet- 
ings, and some other religious opportunities I 
had with the steerage passengers and the sailors. 
I had many seasons of retirement in my private 
room, my soul being frequently poured forth in 
prayer unto God, for the people of the nations I 
have visited, and also for the members of the 
religious Society of which I am a member, both 
in England and America. They are a people 
very dear to me; strong are the bonds of Chris- 
tian fellowship that unite me to many of them. 
There is among them a very goodly company to 
whom the Truth is precious, and who by the 
power of the Truth and their faithfulness to it, 
are made well qualified instruments in the Lord’s 
hand to advocate the blessed cause of the Re- 
deemer. I am permitted also to have a cheering 
hope that the departure of some from the purity 
and simplicity of our Christian profession is, 
through the Lord’s blessing, made a means of 
bringing many others deeper to the root of re- 
ligion, so as to become more firmly established 
in the faith of Christ, and the knowledge of 
those principles and doctrines on which our 
primitive Friends built, and which they did not 
flinch from maintaining before the world, though 
the loss of their property, imprisonment and 
death, were the consequence of their faithful- 
ness. To my great comfort I have seen clear 
evidence of this manifested by some dear young 
Friends.” 

Stephen Grellet had now arrived at the close 
of his varied ‘ missionary labors’ in distant na- 
tions. Rescued by the power of the Spirit from 
the meshes of infidelity, he had been enabled, in 
the vigor of early manhood, to enter in by 
Christ, the door, into the sheepfold ; rejoicing 
in the salvation of God, he had gone in and out 
and found pasture; dedicating himself unre- 
servedly to the service of the Redeemer, he had 
known that when He, the good shepherd who 
laid down his life for the sheep, putteth forth 
his own sheep, he goeth before them, and the 
sheep follow him ; for they know his voice. That 
voice he had heard thirty-six years before, when, 
as he thought, he was about to breathe his last, 
and seemed already to have gained a foot-hold 
in the heavenly places, and saw and felt things 
that cannot be written ; it proclaimed the word ; 
‘Thou shalt not die but live—thy work is not 
yet done,’ when distant parts of the earth, over 
seas and lands, were set before him, where he 
would have to labor in the service of the Gospel 
of Christ.—(See vol. i, p. 51). Under a re- 
markable coincidence between the openings of 
Providence and the leadings of the Holy Spirit, 
he had for many years been diligently occupied 
in a long series of religious engagements, which, 
in accordance with the clear intimation given 
him in the early part of his ministry, had been 
gradually uufolded as the requirements of his 
Lord, and he had now been brought back in 
peace from his last visit to Europe. The 
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Saviour’s words, ‘ My sheep hear my voice, and 
I know them, and they follow me; and I give 
unto them eternal life, and they shall never 
perish, neither shall any pluck them out of my 
hand,’ had been beautifully illustrated and con- 
firmed in his experience. Had he followed a 
delusive guide, or a true one less faithfully, the 
issues of his life, thus far, must have been very 
different to what it has been seen that they were. 
He would not have so distinctly borne upon him 
‘the marks of the Lord Jesus;’ he could not 
have given so many proofs of the reality of the 
direct influence and guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
and of the safety and blessedness of following 
his leadings in the path of holiness and duty— 
whilst resting upon Christ alone as the founda- 
tion of his faith and hope. Henceforward, re- 
turned to the bosom of his own beloved family 
and a large circle of friends, it was in the land 
of his adoption that, during the residue of his 
years, he walked humbly with his God, and ex- 
hibited a bright example of Christian simplicity 
and faithfulness. 

“T continued pretty much at home,’ he 
writes, ‘except attending some of the neighbor- 
ing Yearly Meetings, till the year 1837, when I 
went to Ohio and Indiana, attended those two 
Yearly Meetings, and a number of the meetings 
composing them. I had sweet peace in that en- 
gagement. 

“In the year 1839, being accompanied by 
John Elliot, I attended the Yearly Meeting for 
North Carolina, and visited the meetings consti- 
tuting several of their Quarterly Meetings, and 
had also several meetings in Virginia.” 

Thus briefly he sums up the account of sev- 
eral years immediately succeeding his return 
from Europe. 

(To be continued.) 
AN INQUIRY INTO THE TRUTHFULNESS OF LORD 
MACAULAY’S PORTRAITURE OF GEORGE FOX. 
BY JOHN STEPHENSON ROWNTREE. . 
(Continued from page 150.) 

Surely we need not marvel, that a “joy akin 
to rapture” inspired the breast of Fox, as the 
sublime and consoling truths were unfolded to 
his mind and conscience, that sinful man may 
come for pardon immediately to Christ, without 
human intervention—that the Most High still 
dwells by his Spirit in the heart of every be- 
liever,—and that the Saviour as head of his own 
church is still fulfilling his ancient promise to 
be with that church “ alway, even to the end of 
the world.” 

Compare, for a moment, the Opening pages of 
Fox’s Journal, with the following passage from 
the writings of Archbishop Leighton, a contem- 
porary author of devout piety, and half-unwilling 
a throne-holder in the Episcopal church of Seot- 
land. He thus comments on the verses, “ Of 
which salvation the prophets have enquired and 
searched diligently, who prophesied of the grace 
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that should come unto you: searching what, or 
what manner of time the Spirit of Christ which 
was in them did signify, when tt testified before- 
hand the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that 
should follow.” 

«No man knows the things of a man but 
the spirit of man.’ But how holds that here ? 
For if a man speak out the things that are in 
his spirit, then others may know them; but the 
Apostle’s aim there, is, to conclude that the 
things of God, even such as were revealed in 
his word, could not be known but by his own 
Spirit ; so that though revealed, yet they remain 
still unrevealed, till the Spirit teach within as 
well as without ; because they are intelligible by 
none, but by those who are the private scholars. 
and hearers of the Holy Ghost, the author of 
them; and because there are so few of these, 
therefore there is so little real believing amidst 
all the noise and profession that we make of it. 
Who is there (if you will believe them) that 
believes not? and yet truly there is too much 
cause to continue the prophet’s regret, ‘ Who 
hath believed our report?’ Learn then to sus- 
pect yourselves, and to find out your own unbe- 
lief, that you may desire this Spirit to teach you 
inwardly those great mysteries which he out- 
wardly reveals and teaches by his word. Make 
use of that promise, and press the Lord with it, 
‘ They shall be all taught of God.’ ” 

How strikingly coincident are the aspirations 
of the two good men—the founder of Quakerism 
and the Anglican Archbishop ! 

George Fox went forth to proclaim his message. 
He called men from a religion of forms to a re- 
ligion of practice; he bade them take heed to 
“the light, life, and power of Christ” in their 
own hearts ; he taught with impressive earnest- 
ness that every man’s conscience is immediately 
responsible to its Creator; and that by no de- 
vice—by no priestly intervention—can such re- 
sponsibility be got rid of. He found a people 
prepared warmly to respond to his appeal, and 
many weary, thirsty spirits experienced comfort 
and refreshment in itsreception. Thus the So- 
ciety of Friends originated. 

I shali not pursue the details of Fox’s life 
further, than as they bear on the immediate ob- 
ject of this lecture—how fully he preached the 
gospel from Falmouth to Aberdeen—how he 
proclaimed “ the truth,” (to use his own expres- 
sive phraseology,) now on the banks of the Elbe, 
and now in the sunny islands of the west :—how 
in tones of indignant remonstrance he rebuked 
the stern bigotry of the New England Puritans, 
or in gentler accents, told the Red Men in “ the 
forest primeval,” of the love of the common 
Father of all—concerning all these things, “ and 
his might,’ and his persecutions, I adopt the 
oft repeated formula of the Hebrew chronicler, 
and ask, ‘‘ Are they not written” in the folio 
Journal of George Fox ? 

The Society of Friends was growing in num- 
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bers daily. All its arrangements were necessa- 
rily modelled in conformity with that spiritual 
apprehension of Christianity, which was the 
bond of union to the early Friends. Most of 
these arrangements were elaborated by Fox. 
Twenty-one years elapsed from the beginning of 
his ministry, before William Penn joined him, and 
twenty ere Robert Barclay brought the strength 
and the prestige of his learning and his logic. 

Our train of inquiry will here divide into 
three branches :—I propose in the first place to 
ask how, as the leading and legislative spirit, in 
a great association of men, Fox treated the per- 
plexing subject of Frrenps’ MarrIaGEs—sec- 
ondly, what were bis views and deeds touching 
EpucaTion—thirdly, what action was taken by 
this denouncer of “ forms,” when confronted by 
the comprehensive question of CHURCH GOVERN- 
MENT and DISCIPLINE. 

It would be difficult to select a test, whereby 
to try the character of ajreligious reformer and an 
ecclesiastical legislator situated as was George 
Fox, more searching and severe, than that which 
is furnished by his manner of handling the sub- 
ject of MARRIAGE, in its connection with the 
Society of Friends. Not isolated texts only, 
such as “One is your Master, even Christ, and 
all ye are brethren,” but the whole scope of tle 
New Testament teaching, seemed in the view of 
the early Friends, to forbid the distinction com- 
monly drawn between the Clergy and the Laity. 
The brotherhood of believers, and their common 
relation to one Lord and Master, precluded, as 
they believed, the existence of a hierarchy in a 
rightly constituted church. Jesus Christ him- 
self, being the Great and Only Mediator between 
God and man, He is pre-eminently the High 
Priest of the New Covenant, and through the 
one Offering made on Calvary, every Christian 
man, woman or child, becomes a “ priest unto 
God.” Resolute in their maintenance of this 
doctrine, the first Friends would in no way what- 
soever acknowledge the claims of the Anglican 
priesthood. They discarded clerical interference 
in the naming of infants and the registration of 
births. No white-robed priest was allowed to 
consign the dead to their last resting place, The 
little plots of land, scattered over every part of 
England, (many of them now unused, but still 
bearing the name of “The Quakers’ Burying 
grounds,” * testify to the earnest faith of the men 
whose dust they hold, who having rejected sa- 
cerdotal interference from infancy to old age, 
rejected it in death itself, and were interred be- 
neath turf unconsecrated by human hands. In 
upholding this same great testimony, George 
Fox stoutly denied that the blessing of the cler- 
gyman was required to yive validity to the cer- 
emony of marriage. He declared that marriage 
should be “in the Lord,” that it is “ God’s 
joining and not, man’s,” and that the nuptial 
covenant should be entered into, as in the 
presence of God himself. In a long epistle on 
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marriage, written in 1669, wherein this view is 


set forth somewhat luminously, he says :— 

“ For it is not the Bishops’ nor Priests’ work 
to marry people, nor is it to be seen, nor you 
never read throughout the Holy Scriptures, that 
either priests and bishops married any; but it 
is God’s work, and His ordinance ; for ‘ whom 
God joins together, let no man put asunder.’” 

It would be easy to multiply quotations of a 
like import. The prominent idea in them all is 
the same—marriage is eminently a religious or- 
dinance, to be celebrated in the presence of the 
assembled church, and of its living head, the 
Lord Jesus Christ ; the spectators of the cere- 
mony being witnesses to the validity of the civil 
contract, whilst the religious ratification of the 


covenant comes immediately from heaven. 
(To be continued 3 


LITTLE KINDNESSES. 

Life affords but few opportunities of doing 
great services for others; but there is scarcely 
an hour of the day that does not afford us an 
opportunity of performing some little, it may be 
unnoticed service. Careful and earnest attention 
to little things of this kind, is of great advantage 
to our own characters. We can seldom perform 
little kindnesses without little self denials; and 
the habit once formed of daily attending to 
others, and trying to please and serve them, is 
of inestimable use in repressing our natural 
selfishness. I speak advisedly, when I class 
trying to please others as among the little kind- 
nesses we should study to perform. It is a 
command in Scripture, that every one should 
please his neighbor for his good to edification ; 
and I fear it is a duty oftener neglected than try- 
ing to serve others.—Little Things. 


ISAAC SHARP IN ICELAND. 
(Continued from page 151.) 

Seventh month \st.—Raining and not very 
promising for our start on the morrow. Videy, 
the island of Eider ducks, is only about two 
miles distant ; but so close has been the oceu- 
pancy of our time, no opportunity appears to 
have presented for going thither, although the 
attraction has been strong. 

On the morning of Seventh month 2d, our 
friends left Reykjavik on their way to Akreyri 
on the Eyja Fiord, the second capital of Iceland. 
This journey occupied them until the 13th. In 
the course of it they traversed many interesting 
districts, including that of the Geysers, in the 
neighborhood of which they remained on the 
4th of Seventh month. Under the latter date 
I. 8. writes: “ This day I reach the age of fifty- 
five, and with it many a solemn thought springs 
up of home and Iceland—of the past—of the 
present, and of the remaining sands, whatever 
their number, which have yet to run.” 

On the 5th, they “ saw for the first time the 
Iceland moss in its native state; not growing by 
itself, but springing up in the midst of a light- 
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colored variety ; the picking and separation, and 


subsequent drying, furnishing employment to 
some of the poor people on the mountains.” The 
route was occasionally dangerous. “Fearful,” says 
I. S. on the 6th, *‘ are some of the tracks along 
which we pass, and wonderful the precision with 
which the horses thread their way down sloping 
banks steeper than a tiled roof—my horse has 
been three times on his knees in one day, and A. 
K. has twice thrown himself off for safety—but 
we are mercifully cared for and take no harm. 
Towards the end of this day’s journey we came 
to the river Hvita, the bed of which is nearly a 
mile across, but the water was low. My com- 
panion remarked, ‘ This is more formidable than 
any thing we have yet had.’ The water was 
rapid and milky, so that we could not see the 
bottom. Our noble guide, choosing a shallow 
part, placed himself in the mid-stream and 
watched us cross in safety. I speak it not boast- 
ingly—all fear was taken away, and I passed 
without dread. A little longer and our tent was 
pitched at Kalmanstunga, a single farm and 
house of call on the highway from Reykjavik to 
Akreyri. 

“7th.—My companion and I had a little 
time of quiet in our tent, and subsequently an 
interesting little meeting with those who re- 
sponded to the invitations sent last night to the 
neighboring farms.’”’ The weather, which in Ice- 
land is extremely variable, was wet and cold dur- 
ing much of the journey, and our friends had 
only the shelter of a tent at night. 

“ 8th.—-A cold and rainy day. Two Icelanders 
have travelled with us to-day on their way north 
—the one on business, the other for medical 
advice. They have no tent and very little 
covering forthe night, sv our canvass cover serves 
for six—less than half the number, probably, it 
may have sheltered during the Crimean war. 
It has sometimes been a pleasing thought, amid 
the rustling of the wind, that one of the tents 
prepared for war is now (we trust) employed in 
the service of the Prince of Peace. The blankets 
also which cover us were Government surplus 
stores, but never in use till now.” 

Our friends reached Akreyri at about 3 P. M. 
on the 13th of Seventh month. “ After a little 
refreshment we delivered Dr. Peterson’s letter 
of introduction to O. Thorarensen (the apothe- 
cary), and subsequently arranged for a public 
meeting at the hotel at eleven [next morning], 
and, after eleven nights, slept once more under 
a house roof. 

“14th, (First-day.)—The population of Ak- 
reyri is prubably short of 500, the merchants 
and their families forming the principal part. 
Their usual place of worship is six miles dis- 
tant; some effort is making for the erection of 
another here—at present there is none! Prob- 
ably more than 100 attended the meeting— 
nearly all stood. A K. had good service, andl 
think it ended well. A larger meeting in the 
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evening at 6 in a hayshed kindly prepared by 
O. Thorarensen, who with his son the Syssel- 
man (the chief officer of the district), and several 
of the principal inhabitants, male and female, 
were present morning and evening. 

“« Best help has, I trust, been near us to-day 
(15th). Distant about eight miles from this 
place, in a valley surrounded by pinnacled snowy 
heights, is the hamlet of Grund ; at which place 
a meeting was appointed for six this evening. 
Here we were received with great openness, and 
the offerof the ‘ kirk’ was made for our meeting; 
but it was deemed best to assemble in the house. 
The priests and one or two students of theology 
were present ; the people were deeply attentive, 
and after distribution of tracts we returned te 
Akreyri between 11 and 12. It still continues 
quite light all the night through. 

“ 16¢h.—The island of Gremsey, lying about 
forty miles north of Iceland, continues to press 
on my mind—it was before me prior to leaving 
home. An open boat offers the greatest des- 
patch, but is not without danger in an Arctic 
sea: any other mode may prove costly and tedi- 
ous, but it continues with me that the effort 
must be made. Conversed to-day with S. Hallg- 
musvn, the priest of Gloesibiear, not far from 
hence, who says that in his parish the Scriptures 
are so scarce he has had to lend a copy to some 
of the poor people. 

“ 17th.—Another public meeting in the hay- 
shed—well attended—closing after near two 
hours (during which A. K. was engaged in the 
lively exercise of his gift) with a pause of marked 
stillness. 

‘*18¢h.—Called to see the invalid wife of O. 
Thorarensen—husband and wife both thankful 
for the visit. 

“ 20th.—Embarked at 9°15 for Gremsey.” 
Their voyage proved tedious—the wind was con- 
trary, and at the end of two days they were still 
beating about in the Fiord within twenty miles 
of the starting-point. The crew were a very 
rough set, but the captain, H. O. Meisner, of 
Bergen, proved avery agreeable and thoughtful 
man. 

They dropped anchor off Gremsey about 7 
P. M. on the 23d. “On this island are sixty- 
three souls, two hundred sheep, four cows and 
two horses. No potatoes or vegetables of any 
kind are grown for food, and throughout the year 
there are more days of mist than clear weather. 
Of thirty children born in eleven years, seven- 
teen are dead. In Iceland generally, mortality 
of infant life is great. I felt my mind strongly 
drawn to go from house to house. The priest 
offered to go as guide, and the visits were con- 
tinued till after midnight by their time. 

“ The next morning (24th) four-fifths of the 
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island (which is partly within the Arctic circle) 
between 12 and 1. The people are very poor, 
but appear on the whole pretty healthy. The 
stipend of the priest does not exceed two rix 
dollars (4s. 6d) a-week, including fees ! 

“« 25th.—Landed about 5 at Hofsos in Skaga 
Fiord, agreeably to a prior arrangement. 

“ 26h.—A meeting at Hofsos in a warehouse 
—about seventy persons present. At this place 
our spirits were bowed and our hearts saddened ; 
but there were some at the meeting who ap- 
peared thankful in beingthere. The Sysselman 
of the district, and an intelligent fine-looking 
Icelander, appeared very thoughtful and atten- 
tive; and the wife of a neighboring priest, who 
had come to attend the meeting, rode up to us, 
and, taking leave of us, cordially expressed her 
satisfaction. Left Hofsos at 2, glad to get away 
from this benighted spot. Our horses and guide 
had come from Akreyri to meet us at this place. 
At parting Captain Meisner was very tender, 
his eyes were filled with tears as he begged of 
A. Kloster ‘Remember me for good.’ About 
6:30 P. M. we reached Holar, formerly the head- 
quarters of the Bishop of Iceland—a place held 
in much veneration by the Iceland people to 
this day. We were courteously received by the 
‘ Profast’ Benedict Vigfurson, a fine-lcoking 
man, whose features of marked intelligence bear 
a strong resemblance to the portrait of Bishop 
Gudbrand, who at this place in 1584 printed 
the entire Icelandic Scriptures, cutting the 
wooden blocks for ornament and illustration 
with his own hands. From this bishop, Bene- 
dict Vigfurson is directly descended through 
six generations. The kirk at this place is rich 
in relics, and is looked upon with more than 
usual reverence. The portraits and the tapes- 
try, the carvings and the basaltic font, nearly 
200 years old, the work of a native artist, were 
shown and explained to us with much interest. 
I told our interpreter to say to the Profast it 
was no intended disrespect either to him or to 
the building that we did not uncover our heads 
onentering. His response was singularly grace- 
ful, as for a short time he put on his own cap, 
while walking round with us. A large eruci- 
fix and elaborate altar screen, the gift of the 
Pope to the last Icelandic Roman Bishop, more 
than 300 years ago, still hold their place; and 
here and elsewhere in this |.nd not a few traces 
of the papacy may still be seen.” The people 
were busy at their work, but the Profast vol- 
unteered to send and invite them to a meeting 
at 10 next day in the kirk. 

27th.—After describing the kirk, I. 8. con- 
tinues, “In this great building, between 9 and 
10 A. M., the little meeting was held. I thank- 
fully believe there were hearts present prepared 


population assembled in the kirk. A. K. had | to receive the message we had to offer; and al- 


good service. A sitting with the priest and his 
wife ended the family visits, and, the vessel 
being in haste to depart, we peavefully left this 


though now, as often, there was a sense of very 
little power in expression, the trust has often 
arisen ‘it is not all in vain.’ We sat down to 
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our early dinner [at the Profast’s]. His wife 
remembers Ebenezer Henderson ; she speaks of 
him as a character of great loveliness, ‘ so hum- 
ble and so good.’ It is touchingly interesting 
to find so many traces of this worthy man and his 
abundant labors. The houses hereaway appear 
to be well supplied with the Scriptures. A 
little before 2 we took leave of this interesting 
priest and his wife. As we stood around him 
in his little sitting-room, he said, in a voice trem- 
ulous with emotion, ‘ Froma full heart I pray 
to God that your travels and purposes amongst 
the people of this country may be blessed of 
Heaven and bring forth much fruit.’ We 
reached Flugumire soon after 9.” 


(To be concluded.) 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MO. 16, 1861. 


SEPARATION IN PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
Meetine.—THE Onto AnD Lowa SEPARATISTS. 
—If, in the midst of political overturning and 
secession, when the foundations of civil govern- 
ment are shaken, and the Constitutional guaran- 
tees of personal liberty and property are laid 
aside by the hand of military power, we could 
find, in all parts of our religious Society, full 
unity of purpose and sentiment, and true faith- 
fulness and harmony of action, gladly would we 
make the record. But, unhappily, it is our duty, 
as impartial chroniclers, to note the occurrence of 
events which sorrowfully affect the prosperity 
and good influence of our Society, and call for 
the serious attention of its members individually. 

We stated a few months since, that several 
Conferences had been held at Fallsington, Penn., 
by a class of our members who have never been 
satisfied with the mere recognition of the member- 
ship of the individuals, who compose the sep- 
arate meetings at Newport and other places, 
without acknowledging those bodies, and cor- 
responding with them, as properly constituted 
Yearly Meetings. Another Conference was held 
in the Fifth month, which adjourned to the 
Nisth month last, when it resolved itself into 
a “General Meeting of Friends,” issued an 
Epistle to one of the separate Yearly Meetings 
at Poplar Ridge, and sent a Minute to the other 
“smaller bodies,” defining the duties and pri- 
vileges of such a “ General Meeting.” Many 
of those who attended this body have withdrawn 
from the meetings to which they belong, and 
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hold distinct and separate meetings in this city 
and at several places in the country. Thus 
while Philadelphia Yearly Meeting itself stands 
separated from all the other Yearly Meetings, 
through the unwarrantable acts of those who for 
several years past have controlled its proceed- 
ings, a portion of its members, including several 
mipisters, not satisfied with halfway, temporis- 
ing measures, have effected a further separation 
and organized another “ smaller body.”’ Greatly 
deploring this step, we yet cannot but regard it 
as the consistent and legitimate sequel of the 
course pursued in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
in favor of the separatists of Newport soon after 
their secession from New England Yearly Meet- 
ing, and towards the separate body in Ohio. 
Whenever Philadelphia Yearly Meeting shall 
be able to disavow that course and re-occupy 
its proper position as a branch of the Society of 
Friends, we may hope that general harmony 
will be restored, and, in the increase and pre- 
valence of Christian love, those who have 
separated will be gradually absorbed by the 
body. 

It is true that the continued existence of the 
separate Yearly Meeting in Ohio forms an 
obstacle to a settlement of our difficulties, but 
as that body has been officially disowned by all 
the other Yearly Meetings, and is filled with dis- 
cord and other elements of dissolution, it may 
reasonably be hoped that no attempt will be 
made in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to resume 
the correspondence which was suspended with it 
several years ago. 

In the present state of things, we deem it a 
duty to furnish our readers, as heretofore, with 
an account of some of its proceedings. The 
meeting was held at Mount Pleasant in the early 
part of last month, and occupied four sittings. 
At the first, the minutes of David Heston and 
Thomas Lamborn, ministers in attendance from 
one of the Yearly Meetings at Poplar Ridge, 
were presented, but after considerable discussion 
it was decided not to read them. 

The “ Minute” from the “ General Meeting 
of Friends” in Pennsylvania was then offered 
to the meeting, and twelve members were nom- 
inated to examine it, and judge of the pro- 
priety of reading it. Their report was adverse 
to the reading, and it was not read, but a good 
deal of dissatisfaction was expressed with this 
result. 
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Qn Third-day morning the Representatives 
reported they were unable to agree upon nimes 
to offer for Clerk and Assistant, and after some 
remarks the acting clerks, George Gilbert and 
Robert H. Smith, were continued. The reading 
of the queries with the answers from the Quar- 
terly Meetings occupied the remainder of this 
sitting and a part of the next, on Fourth-day. In 
the latter, the ministers from Poplar Ridge were 
engaged at some length, in observation on the 
subjects before the meeting, which led to some 
pointed remarks against their interference. The 
opinion was expressed that when there was much 
preaching while the meeting was engaged in its 
regular business, it manifested an unhealthy 
state of Society. Objections were also expressed 
to persons coming amongst them to sow disuni- 
ty, and encourage a dividing, separating spirit. 
Warm replies followed from several members who 
had full unity with the visitors from Poplar Ridge. 

At this sitting the subject of disowning those 
who constitute Ohio Yearly Meeting, as recog- 
nized by the Society generally, was considered, 
its discussion last year having ended without any 
definite result. On this occasion the proposal 
to proceed with disownments prevailed, and a 
minute to this effect was prepared,to be sent down 
to the Monthly Meetings. Considerable oppo 
sition appeared, and the sentiment was urged 
that they were in a poor condition to treat with 
others for separating, when the spirit of separa- 
tion was so prevalent amongst themselves. 

One effect of this measure will be the still 
further alienation of those who adopt it, from 
the great body of the Society of Friends, all the 
Yearly Meetings, except Philadelphia, having 
recognized the membership of those whom it is 
thus proposed to disown, and being in unity and 
correspondence with them. It may be recollect- 
ed also, that last year, the separate Yearly Meet- 
ing in Ohio encouraged its Monthly Meetings 
to set up meetings within the limits of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, whenever application might be 
made for them by members who had removed, 
or might subsequently remove from Ohio. We 
are informed that one Preparative Meeting has 
been thus set up in Iowa, and it is probable one 
or two more may be, as some of the individuals 
who were connected with the twoseparate Month- 
ly Meetings in Winneshiek and Linn Counties 
became dissatisfied and have withdrawn from 
them. These two small Monthly Meetings, it 
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is said, continue to hold a Quarterly Meeting, 
which has entered into correspondence with one 
of the Poplar Ridge meetings. 

The divisions and sub-divisions, and the con- 
tentions, which have taken place and still exist 
amongst all who have separated from our Society 
since the secession at Newport in 1845, have 
doubtless discouraged many of the members of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting from joining in 
the recent separation within our limits; aad we 
entertain a hope that the lesson thus taught will 
have the further effect of inducing not a few 
to return into unity with the body, and be pre- 
pared to labor harmoniously for the welfare of 
the church. 


ete 


Norta CaroLina YEARLY Meetina.—The 
regular time for holding this meeting occurred 
last week, and as there was nothing in our last ac- 
counts from Friends in North Carolina to induce 
the belief that any difficulties would be thrown 
in their way by the unsettled state of the coun- 
try, we may hope that the Yearly Mecting has 
been held. It is not probable, however, that any 
intelligence will soon be received from it. 


cmemennnl sauna 


Marnigp, at Friends’ Meeting, Newberry, Clinton 
County, Ohio, on the 3lst of 10th month, 1861, 
Jacos G., son of Nathan and Rachel Hunt, the latter 
deceased, and Saran F., daughter of David and Mary 
James, the latter also deceased. 


————-~er— 


Diep, at East Vassalboro, Maine, on the 17th of 
7th mo. last, Anna How.anD, daughter of Isaac and 
Ann C. Robinson, aged about 21 years. She bore 
a protracted illness, of nearly nine months, with 
remarkable patience and fortitude, no murmuring 
word being ever heard to escape her lips. At the 
time of a violent attack of disease, she was made 
sensible of her critical situation, as being liable at 
any moment to be ushered into the presence of Him 
who judgeth righteously, and she felt that she was 
unprepared for the solemnchange, She was favored 
to repair to the ‘‘ Rock of Ages,’? who ever remains 
to be the refuge of his tried and suffering children ; 
and in deep prostration of soul was enabled to make 
a full surrender; and as she afterwards informed 
her friends, gave herself unreservedly to her Saviour. 
After this her countenance bore evidence of the 
happy change, while the silent tear often bedewed 
the cheek of the dear sufferer ; which occasioned her 
mother to enquire the cause, when she replied, 
‘*Oh, Iam so happy; Jesus is so kind to me a poor 
nothing ; how can I ever be sufficiently thankful for 
such unmerited mercy! My dear Saviour has dealt 
so gently with me. It has been a great conflict to 
me, to give up my dear parents, brother and sister, 
but Jesus has made me willing to give you all up, and 
has promised me a seat in his Kingdom; do not weep 
for me, but rather rejoice, that I am so soon to enter 
my happy home.’’ She often prayed to be purified 
and perfected, that she might enter the Kingdom 
spotless, and that the time of her sufferings might 
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soon close, always concluding with ‘‘ Not my will, 
dear Saviour, but thine be done.”” On the morning 
of her departure, being in great distress of body, she 
said, ‘‘What is this to what my dear Saviour suf- 
fered for us?’ soon after exclaiming, ‘‘Oh how 
happy! the pearl gates are open to receive me, and 
Jesus is here and will not leave me until I join the 
innumerable company around the throne.’’ She 
soon fell into a quiet sleep, and without any appa- 
rent suffering, passed quietly away. 


Drep, on the 17th of 8th mo. last, suddenly, at 
North Stonington, Conn., Mary W. Cotiins, daughter 
of Abel and Mary Collins, in her 65th year. She had 
for many years been afflicted by disease that often 
caused intense suffering, which she bore with Chris- 
tian patience, evincing that her faith and trust were 
fixed on her Saviour. 

She quietly passed away, and has we trust, through 
the mercies of God in Christ Jesus, been permitted to 
join that happy number who have washed their robes 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb, 
where sorrow and suffering areknownnomore. She 
was a consistent member of South Kingston Month- 
ly Meeting of Friends. 


, in Ledyard, Cayuga County, N. Y., on the 
19th of 10th month, Asram S. son of Augustus 
Mosher, in the 20th year of hisage. He relied upon 
the mercies of his Saviour, and possessed that 
‘charity which is the bond of perfectness.’”’ Know- 
ing these things, we also have confidence that he 
was accepted by Him who has said, ‘‘ by this shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples if ye have 
love one to another.’ 


, on the 31st of the 10th month, Cuartzs D. 
Hunt, son of Uriah and Elizabeth Hunt, in the 29th 
year of his age, a member of the Northern District 
Monthly Meeting, of Philadelphia. 


, on the 28th of 9th mo. last, Mary JANE 
Ayprews, aged 19 years, daughter of Samuel A. and 
Eliza L. Andrews, a member of Gilead Monthly Meet- 
ing, Ohio. 

, on the 22d of the Eighth month, Exizasern, 
third daughter of Aza and Abby D. Arnold, at 


Washington, D. C.; a member of East Greenwich 
Monthly Meeting of Friends in Rhode Island. 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING SCHOOL AT UNION 
SPRINGS. 

The Winter Term of this Institution is to open on 
Fourth-day, the 27th of Eleventh month, and con- 
tinue twenty weeks. Catalogues containing regula- 
tions, terms and course of study, forwarded to all 
applicants. J. J. THomas, 

Secretary of the Committee. 

Union Springs, Cayuga Co., N. Y., 10 mo. 24, 1861. 

2teow. 


EPISTLE. 


The following Epistle of George Fox is short, 
but contains much in a few words: “ All Friends 
everywhere, do not delight in apparel, do not de- 
light in the creature more than the Creator, 


trust not in uncertain riches which fade and|which all the children are exercised. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE MINUTES OF INDIANA 
YEARLY MEETING OF FRIENDs, 1861. 


(Concluded from page 155.) 
[The answers to the first annual query report 
the establishment of the following meetings :] 


A Meeting for Worship by the name of Oak 
Grove, within the limits of Fairfield Monthly 
Meeting, Fairfield Quarterly Meeting. 

A Meeting for Worship by the name of Beech 
Grove, within the limits of Springfield Month!y 
Meeting, Centre Quarterly Meeting. 

A Preparative Meeting by the name of Pleas- 
ant View, held on Fifth-day preceding the see- 
ond Sixth-day in each month, situated seven 
miles east of Newton, Jasper county, Iowa, with- 
in the limits of Pleasant Plain Quarterly Meet- 
ing. 

A Meeting for Worship by the name of North 
Branch, in Madison county, Iowa, seven miles 
south-east of Bear Creek, and ten miles a little 
west of north from Winterville. 

A meeting for Worship, a Preparative, and a 
Monthly Meeting, by the name of Cottonwood, 
in Breckinridge county, Kansas, within the 
limits of South River Quarterly Meeting. 

[Thomas Wells, Elisha Hammer, Sarah Sy- 
mons, Mordecai W. Painter, and Thore Haggen 
have been recorded as ministers. ] 


Seventh-day, Tenth month 5th. 


The following report from our Committee on 
Indian Concerns has been laid before the meet- 
ing and read ; the labors of the Committee have 
been satisfactory to us : 


To the Yearly Meeting : 

Dear Friends,—Since our last report, our es- 
tablishment among the Shawnee Indians has been 
under the superintendence of our friends, James 
and Rachel P. Stanley. The school has been 
under the care of Lydia M. Butler, as teacher, 
since the 15th of the Tenth month last, without 
uny vacation. She is a young Friend, well 
quilified for the place; and through her care 
and unceasing efforts, the children have become 
orderly, and have made as much progress in 
learning as could have been expected from cbil- 
dren of their age and former habits. They are 
mostly those who have not been at school be- 
fore, and they are nearly all without parents. 

There have been 62 Indian children in the 
school the past year; but it will not average 
more than 20 to 25, and these are from different 
tribes. 

The Holy Scriptures are read in school daily, 
with questions thereon. There is also a First- 
day school for scriptural instruction kept up, - 
The 


pass away, but trust in the living God, and love! superintendent, in his last report, says there 
the riches that endure and fade not away. De-| have been 30 Indian children in attendance the 
light not in the world that ends, but in the world past quarter—11 Shawnees, 10 Ottawas, 4 
that hath no end, that there ye may all come to Senecas, 2 Wyandotts, 1 Brotherton and 1 Stock- 
have an assurance of the endless life.—G. F.” , bridge—15 boys and 15 girls: their ages rang- 
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ing from four to eighteen years. Of these, 4 
read in the Third Reader, 7 in the Second 
Reader, and 4 in the First Reader: 4 study 
Second Part Mental Arithmetic, and have 
commenced in Practical Arithmetic; they 
have gone through numeration, addition, sub- 
traction and multiplication; have gone once 
through, and nearly through reviewing, Smith’s 
Primary Geography; and the whole school 
have acquired a pretty extensive knowledge of 
geography by means of the concert system ; and 
18 practice writing. 

The products of the farm, last season, in con- 
sequence of the drought, were very light, so that 
the expenses of the family have been more than 
otherwise would have been. 

The superintendent informs us that there have 
been harvested 12 acres of Fall and 27 acres of 
Spring wheat ; but the season has been so wet 
that it is rather a poor crop. About 40 tons of 
timothy hay and 6 acres of Hungarian grass 
have been cut and put up. There are from 90 
to 100 acres in corn, which promises an ordi- 
nary yield. There were 40 acres of an old pas- 
ture which were much overgrown with bush, and 
afforded but little grazing, which have been 
cleared up; about 30 acres of it have been 
broke and planted with corn, which is good ; the 
other 10 have been let at three dollars per acre. 
A pasture zround of about 60 acres has been 


fenced, and is well set; and affords plenty of 


pasture. These changes are thought to be an 
improvement, and add to the interest of the 
farm. 

James Stanley informs us that he has received 
from our friends of London Yearly Meeting a 
little over $100, which he has expended for the 
benefit of the school. 

Our Treasurer informs us that our friends of 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting have forwarded $100, 
since the foregoing settlement was made. 

We think, in order to carry on the concern, it 
will require $1,200 for the coming year. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

Joun Han ey, Clerk. 

Tenth month 4th, 1861. 

Second-day, Tenth month 7th. 

By the Epistles which we have received from 
all the other Yearly Meetings with which we 
correspond, (except North Carolina, from which 
no Kpistle has been received), we are informed 
that they all assent to the establishment of a 
Yearly Meeting in Iowa, as concluded upon at 
our last Yearly Meeting. The concurrence of 
our friends in other Yearly Meetings in this 
important weasure which so much affects the 
Society at large, has been very acceptable and 
comforting to us. 

Our General Committee on the Concerns of 
the People of Color have presented the follow- 
ing report, which has been read, and is satis- 
factory. The Committee is continued and 
directed to report to our next Yearly Meeting. 
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Report of the African Committee. 


At a meeting of the General Committee on 
the Concerns of the People of Color, held Tenth 
month 3d, 1861, reports were received from 
nearly all the Branch Committees, exhibiting a 
summary of their proceedings the past year—by 
which it appears they have continued their 
labors as heretofore for the promotion of Educa- 
tion and Schools and the general improvement 
of this class in their respective limits. 

Several schools are reported as having been 
taught amongst them in their different settle- 
ments. Where their numbers have not been 
sufficient to make schools of their own, they 
have participated in Friends’ schools, and in a 
few cases they have been admitted in the dis- 
trict schools in common with white children. 
‘They are said to have made satisfactory improve- 
ment in their studies. It is gratifying to be 
able to say that their general improvement in 
literature has enabled them to furnish teachers 
of their own color in most of their schools, some 
of whom are well qualified to teach the common 
branches of an English education, and a few the 
higher branches. 

First-day schools have been encouraged and 
kept up pretty generally amongst them, which 
we believe have tended to their solid improve- 
ment. 

Several of the reports state that they have 
been visited by Friends in their families as well 
as collectively. The grateful feelings expressed 
by some on these occasions encouraged us in 
the belief that such visits have had a profitable 
tendency. 

The Branches report having expended 
$140.95 in tuition, etc., besides furnishing them 
with several copies of the Holy Scriptures, and 
some school books. 

On behalf of the Committee. 


Luke Tuomas, Clerk. 


In concluding the sittings of this Yearly 
Meeting, to meet at this place at the time 
agreed upon next year, if the Lord permit, we 
feel our hearts bowed in reverent thankfulness 
to Him for His condescending goodness and 
mercy toward us, all unworthy as we are. We 
have during the transactions of the affairs which 
so intimately concern the welfare of the Church, 
felt our hearts tendered, and in that love which 
cometh only from God, have realized the unity 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace, and we 
separate with earnest desires that by watchful- 
ness and prayer we may be enabled to retain the 
good impressions received while here, and thus 
return to our own homes with our spiritual 
strength renewed, and realize a growth in grace 
and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Unto Him be glory in the 
Church throughout all ages, world without end. 
Amen. Cuarzes F. Corrin, Clerk. 
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From the Philadelphia Press. 








HOW STRAW PAPER IS MADE. 








The art of manufacturing paper of straw has 
made rapid progress since its discovery. The 
paper was first made in this city in 1854. Al- 
though of a dingy yellow hue, harsh and brittle 
to the touch, and scarcely to be handled without 
tearing, its production was deemed the marvel 
of the age (as, indeed, it was), and the very least 
of the many glorious auguries of it was, that it 
should entirely revolutionize the newspaper 
business in time. In those days the straw was 
most unscientifically boiled in open tubs, and 
consequently it was never perfectly freed of its 
silica; and being silicated it was found almost 
impossible to wet it down for presswork, so that 
the paper was either too much printed, or not 
printed at all, and a growl went up from the 
reading public, of alarm and indignation. 

Under various mitigated forms, the evil never- 
theless continued for years, and the growls grew 
fainter and fainter as the people’s eyes and per- 
verted tastes became accustomed to it. 

About eighteen months ago letters patent were 
secured for various important modifications of 
the original process. The method of making 
straw paper is as follows :—— 

The straw is first passed into a cutter, where- 
by it is reduced to lengths of from three to four 
inches. It is then thrown into large vats, and 
thoroughly saturated with weak alkali. A most 
unpleasant odor hence arises, somewhat similar 
to that perceptible in all large breweries, but 
we are informed that it is not prejudicial to 
the health of the workmen. This operation 



































































































































of mixing is termed “ breaking down,” and 
changes the straw in color to a dark biske. It 





is next filled into large air-tight boilers, fourteen 
feet in diameter, subjected to a pressure of steam 
ninety pounds to the square inch, and boiled in 
another alkali. Each of these boilers will con- 
tain eleven thousand pounds of broken straw. 
It is then ground into pulp, in the same method 
and by the same machinery that bave hitherto 
been employed in the manufacture of rag paper. 
It has now been changed to a very dark slate 
color, and it would be difficult for us to recog- 
nize in it any element of the bright yellow straw 
of an hour since, if we were not previously ac- 
quainted with the marvellous nature of the trans- 
formation. 
vats, where, by means of certain bleaching 
powders, it is brought to a hue of snowy white- 
ness and reduced to a proper consistency by 
water. The mass now bears much resemblance 
to plaster-of-paris in solution, and is ready to be 
worked up into paper. 

The most interesting process yet remains to 
be described, but we must pass into another 
apartment to witness it. At the eastern ex- 





































































which the pulpy liquor is pumped by steam 















After this it passes into a series of 


tremity of the room is a sort of trough, into 
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power, and from which it flows upon a horizontal 
sieve of very fine copper wire. The fibres of 
the pulp at once arrange themselves on this 
sieve. A species of film is thus formed, which 
though nota hundredth of an inch in thickness 
and largely saturated with water, has sufficient 
body to answer every purpose. It is next made 
to pass between a series of wooden rollers, which 
gradually consolidate and compress its fibres and 
free it of all the surplus water. By means of 
heated rollers, through which it is caused to 
pass, every particle of moisture is at length re- 
moved, and it is calendered by being pressed 
between heavy, polished iron rollers. The posi- 
tions of two small revolving wheels, with cutting 
surfaces, between which it is caused to move, 
regulate its width as required, and it is finally 
wound upon reels, from which it may be cut off 
into sheets of any length. 

The entire operation is so simple that the 
visitor who has an opportunity of inspecting it 
cannot fail to comprehend it almost instantly. 
The machinery, nevertheless, requires to be of 
exceeding accuracy, and is accordingly rather 
expensive. Its capacity admits of the produc- 
tion of 9,000 pounds of paper per day, but only 
about three-fourths of that amount is at present 
manufactured, or between 180,000 and 190,000 
pounds per month. Two thousand tons of straw 
are yearly consumed here in the manufacture of 
paper. But forty per cent. of this, however, is 
available as fibre. The balance passes off into 
glutinous matter and silica. This immense 
waste in the raw material is, however, fully 
compensated for in the advantages of the prod- 
uct. Compared with paper made from rags, 
straw paper has more body for the same weight, 
is better adapted for fast presses, and it will not 
readily tear, and calenders much more smoothly. 
As to whether it can be produced at a cheaper 
rate, we shall not take it upon ourselves to state. 
There are probably not over half a dozen fac- 
tories in the United States engaged in making 
it. Two or three of them are situated in New 
York, and another in Cincinnati. There is but 
one newspaper establishment in Philadelphia 
which uses straw paper for printing purposes. 





AUTUMNAL TINTS. 


No one can maintain, after this year’s experi- 
ence, that frost has any special agency in the 
autumn coloration of leaves. Scientific men 
have long understood the matter, and have ex- 
plained the ripening of the leaf as a simple pro- 
cess of vegetable growth, though the coloration 
of the leaves at maturity can no more be ac- 
counted for than the red of the rose, the blue of 
the violet, or the orange of the lily. The color 
which leaves assume in the fall is due to the 
same causes. But the popular idea that the 
leaves are changed by the frost is so firmly es- 
tablished in the minds of unscientific and un- 
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observant people that it is difficult to dispel it. 
This year the foliage has assumed the most gor- 
geous coloring without a sign of frost, and in- 
deed seems to be more brilliant on account of its 
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mix them with slightly moist leaf mould, and 
leave them exposed, out of the reach of mice, 
all winter. They are best if in contact with the 


|moist ground. Then, as soon as they begin to 


non-uppearance. This is perfectly natural, as| sprout in spring, plant them two inches deep. 


the leaves have been able to gradually and free- 
ly assume the colors which belong to their 
ripeness, unobstructed by sudden cold.— Scien- 
tific American. 


oo 


PLANTING CHESTNUT TREES FOR FENCES. 


Young, second growth chestnut trees make 
excellent fencing and other timber, and if, in 
addition, it be cut in summer (whether with or 
without regard to the age of the moon, no matter 
which,) it will last a long time. John Johnston, 
of Geneva, finds second growth chestnut trees 
best for his fence posts—old trees he regards as 
of little value. 

Chestnut trees on light soil grow very rapidly. 
Any farmer who has a few acres to spare, may 
make a very valuable investment by planting a 
chestnut orchard. The best way to do it is to 
take a field that is suitable for some cultivated 
crop—corn for example. Plow two or three fur- 
rows together into a ridge twelve feet apart, 
over the whole field, either late in autumn, so 
as to admit of early planting, or else early in the 
spring. Plant the chestnuts along this ridge, 
three or four in a hill, about the same distance 
as hills of corn. They are difficult to trans- 
plant with success, or without check in growth, 
and, therefore, this mode secures vigorous young 
plants at once, thinning out all but one in each 
hill the following year. Plow the spaces be 
tween, and plant with corn or potatoes, and 
cultivate and keep clean the young trees with the 
rest of the field. Ifcare is taken by using stakes, 
each hill of chestnuts may be made to stand ina 
row with the hills of corn, so as to cultivate the 
whole field both ways. Or, ifthe corn is planted 
with a drill, it will not be necessary to take any 
care in this respect, as the cultivator will run 
one way only. This cultivation, if kept up for 
a few years, with crops of corn, beans, potatoes, 
carrots, &c., or with plowed stripes near the 
trees, and sowed grain between, which is not so 
good, will give a very rapid start to the young 
trees ; and if they are thinned out in some years, 
as they crowd, thus giving good stakes, they 


Locust trees may be planted in the same way 
with corn, but need not be planted before the 
corn itself, as they will not sprout without 
scalding; for this reason they are more easily 
managed. They make admirable timber, when 
not injured by the insects.— Country Gentleman. 





PREPARATIONS FOR FLAX OULTURE. 


The manufacturers of flax fabrics in Ireland 
have not been able to obtain a sufficient supply of 
flax for several years past. Its cultivation has 
not kept pace with its manufactures. This has 
led the linen manufacturers of that country to 
send agents to Canada this season, and to urge 
the farmers to engage in the cultivation of this 
fibrous material. A correspondent of the Canada 
Agriculturist states that many of the farmers 
in Ireland have sold their flax this autumn for 
about $100 per acre, standing in the field, and 
from $250 to $500 per ton for fair qualities. 

These are high prices, and if cotton cannot 
be obtained to supply the demand for cloth next 
year, flax will be sought to make up the defici- 
ency, and thus very remunerative prices may be 
expected by those who engage in its cultivation. 
We have‘never seen short flax cotton which 
‘could be spun on what is called “ cotton ma- 
chinery,” but it may be quite possible to modify 
the present machinery in cotton factories so as 
to adapt it for flax spinning, in which case the 
demand for flax will become great beyond all 
calculation. 

We direct attention to this subject at the 
present time, as those who intend to engage in 
cultivating flax as a crop should prepare the 
soil this fall, if they would attain to success in 
their efforts. The land best suited for the 
growth of flax has a clay subsoil and a mellow 
top soil. It should be plowed very deep 
(trenched if possible) in the fall, so as to mix 
some of the clay with the active soil. At the 
| same time, although clayey soil produces the 
heaviest crops, and the best qualities of flax, 
any good loamy soil will yield remuneratively 
under proper treatment. The object of deep 








will, in twenty years, form a very valuable plan-| plowing before winter is to expose the under 
tation—this being the age found most profitable | soil to the action of moisture, air and frost, so 
to cut down the young timber for renewal. | as to render it more porous and mellow. It has 
A great advantage of this plan is, the wagon | been the experience of all farmers with stiff soils 
used for drawing off the timber may be driven | that plowing in the fall is almost equal to a coat- 


between the rows in a straight, smooth road, and 
not as in common irregular woods, with constant 
twists and turns to avoid hitting trees, stumps 


ing of manure. The reason of this is well known 
to chemists. Such soils, when rendered porous, 
always absorb and retain a considerable quantity 


or roots. of that active fertilizer ammonia, from rains, 

Many fail in raising the chestnut from seed,|snow and the atmosphere. In [reland, flax is 
because. they allow the shell of the nut to be-| usually sown after wheat, oats or barley, and 
come dry. Take fresh chestnuts in autumn, and 'seldom after roet crops. The following is an. 
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artificial manure recommended for flax crops by 
Professor Hodges, of Belfast :-— 
Muriate of potash 30 Ibs. 
Chloride of sodium (common salt) 28 lbs. 


Burned gypsum, ee ‘ . 84 lbs. 
Bone dust . ; 54 Ibs. 
Sulphate of magnesia | (epsom salts) 56 lbs. 


This quantity is sufficient for one acre, and is 
said to answer a good purpose. 

After the winter is past, and the ground has 
become sufficiently dry, the soil which had been 
previously deep plowed in fall, should be gone 
over with a fine-toothed harrow and a roller, 
successively, until the top is as finely pulverized 
as an onion bed, and the bottom has become 
somewhat packed, so as to retain considerable 
moisture, without which the crop will be a 
failure. When the time for sowing arrives, the 
land should be marked into ridges, twelve feet 
wide, to facilitate the sowing and pulling; and 
the seed at the rate of about twenty-four gallons 
to the acre, sown and harrowed with a light 
clover drill, thenrolled. Ifthe land be in good 
condition, this will be an excellent preparation 
for clover, which is often sown with flax. Un- 
less the soil is cultivated properly, and put into 
the very best condition, like a seed bed ina 
garden, a crop of good flax cannot be expected. 
In efforts which have been made by our Ameri- 
can farmers, in the cultivation of fine flax, they 
have usually failed, on account of not preparing 
the soil in a suitable manner for the’ reception 
of the seed, and, so far as we have observed, in 
a few special cases, they have used too little 
seed. lt is far better to err in sowing thick 
than thin, for when the stalks come up from 
thinly-sowed seed, they grow very rank. Riga 
flax seed is allowed to be the best, and yields a 
longer stalk than the American seed, and, when- 
ever it can be obtained it should be preferred; 
but the native seed also yields very beautiful 
flax. 

At the present moment there is a far greater 
demand in our market for flax than can be 
supplied. A gentleman interested in the flax 
business said to us a few days since “a million 
of acres should be sown with flaxseed next 
spring ; our farmers will find a market for all 
they can raise.’— Scientific American. 





BREAKFAST TABLE-TALK. 
BY DR. TODD. 


On a very cold wintry morning, the boys who 
had come to keep New Year's with their uncle, 
came down to breakfast the moment the bell 
rang. The winds howled over the fields, mur- 
mured through the limbs of the bare trees, and, 
where they could, whistled through the key. 
hole. Every few moments a heavy gust would 
beat against the old house, but it stood firm. It 
was very plain there would be no going out to 
play on that day ; and it was just as plain that 
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the boys had come down to breakfast with sharp 
| appetites 

‘ Boys,” said the uncle, when all were seated 
at the table, “ what were you disputing about 
so early this morning? Perhaps I can help one 
or both of you.” 

“Why,” said John, about twelve years of 
age, “we were wondering why God is so often 
called ‘ Providence.’ Why should He have 
such a name? I said it was because He pro- 
vides, and James says that can’t be the reason, 
because He also guards us, and yet we don’t 
call Him ‘ Guardence.’ ”’ 

“You have both studied Latin?” 

“ A little, uncle.” 

“ What does pro video mean ?”’ 

“It means to see before ; does it not ? 

“Yes. Now tell me how long it has taken 
to get this breakfast ready ?”’ 

“ How long? Why, it may be an hour.” 

“ Why, it has taken thousands of years to get 
this breakfast ready for your eating.” 

‘Oh, uncle! how can that be?” 

“ Let ussee. What fish is that before you?” 

“ Salmon.” 

“Very well. He probably was hatched up 
in some river in Greenland, several years ago, 
and has been kept to grow till he was a large 
fish. But it took years and years for the trees 
to grow out of which the vessel was built that 
went to Greenland after him. That tea, which 
your aunt is pouring out, most likely grew at 
the foot of the hills in China, hundreds of 
miles from the ship that brcught it here. That 
coffee, many years ago, for 1 have had it in my 
keeping ten years, grew in Java; a long while 
ago that mutton chop grew in Canada, and the 
sheep were driven to us here. That salt was 
made from the waters of the ocean at one of 
the West India Islands. The wheat that our 
bread was made of grew in Ohio. The butter 
was made in Vermont. The sugar in your 
coffee was made in the island of Cuba. That 
pepper which I sprinkle on my meat grew in 
Ceylon. Those cups were made in France. 
That tin coffee-pot had to be dug out of the 
mines in England. That cream is the grass and 
hay of our own fields turned into milk. Now, don’t 
you see, my boys, how much time and care and 
labor and seeing before (pro videre) it has cost 
to get one comfortable breakfast ready for my 
hungry nephews? God does all this; He fore- 
sees, provides it all, brings all these things to- 
gether at the right time and the right place, 
and thus He is called Providence or the Fore- 
seer.” 

“ But, uncle, you said it had taken thousands 
of years to get this breakfast ready. We can’t 
see that.” 

“ What was our breakfast cooked with ?” 

“ Cooked with! Why, with the fire !” 


“ Yes, and what was the fire made of ?”’ 
“ Made of coal.” 
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“To be sure. And that coal was made under 
the ground thousands of years ago; provided 
for this purpose. And thus God goes before us 
years and ages before we are born; foresees 
what we shall need, and gets it all ready. This 
is pro-viding, foreseeing. And thus He is called 
Providence, or the Foreseer. Do you now 
understand it?” 

“Thank you, uncle; it’s all plain now !’— 
S. S. Times. 


—___—_-—~+«ee—--——__ ____ — 


CALAMY AND OWEN. 


Many years since, Edmund Calamy preached 
in London, As he was truly eloquent and drew 
large crowds, a young man in deep despondency 
of mind travelled some distance for the purpose 
of hearing him. It so happened that on the 
Sabbath when the young man took his seat in 
church, the pulpit was supplied by a plain 
country minister, who took for his text Matt. 
viii. 26, “ Why are ye fearful, O ye of little 
faith ?’”’ Although there was nothing remarka- 
ble in the matter or manner of the speaker, the 
weight was lifted from the hearer’s heart by the 
influence, and “ he went on his way rejoicing.” 
Who the preacher was, the young man never 
knew, but he himself was John Owen ; and the 
long life of usefulness both in church and state 
which followed, was attributable to God’s bles- 
sing on that simple discourse. 

Let not then the humble minister be dis- 
couraged, but continue to sow the good seed of 
the Word. It will often come up where he does 
not expect it, and he will see the fruit in eternity 
if not in time.—Late Paper. 





It is worthy of remembrance that people in 
different ages, deeply baptized into the nature 
of that work for which Christ suffered, have 
joyfully offered up their liberty and lives for pro- 
moting it in the earth. 





That which is of God gathers to God, and 
that which is of the world is owned by the world. 
— Woolman. 





GOD’S PEACE. 


“My peace I give unto you.”—John xiv. 27. 
“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on 
Thee.”—Isaiah xxvi. 3. 


1 Behold, I will extend peace to her like a river.”—Isaiah Ixvi 


We bless Thee for thy peace, O God, 
Deep as the soundless sea, 

Which falls like sunshine on the road 
Of those who trust in Thee. 


We ask not, Father, for repose 
Which comes from outward rest, 

If we may have through all life’s woes 
Thy peace within our breast :— 


That peace which suffers and is strong, 
Trusts where it cannot see, 

Deems not the trial way too long, 

But leaves the end with Thee ;— 





That peace which, though the billows surge, 
And angry tempests roar, 

Rings forth no melancholy dirge, 
But joyeth evermore ;— 


That peace which flows serene and deep— 
A river in the soul, 

Whose banks a living verdure keep: 
God’s sunshine o’er the whole !— 


Such, Father, give our hearts such peace, 
Whate’er the outward be, 

Till all life’s discipline shall cease, 
And we go home to Thee. 


——_—__-—~er-____—_ 
CALM IN STRIFE. 


A Sabbath lily near me pitched her tent, 
And my soul rested in a large content, 
To read her legend sweet and innocent. 


In golden lines it ran—‘‘ He knoweth best ; 
I will not of my calm be dispossessed, 
Whate’er betide, restful through all unrest.’ 


O friend, amid thy lilies day by day 
Who listenest for the tumult far away, 
From morn’s first red to twilight’s hush and gray, 


And hear’st, through all their delicate harmonies, 
The discords of the battle-field, that rise 
To trouble the sweet pathos of the skies ;— 


Let us upgather all the words that fall 
From God’s mute ministers, when fears enthrall, 
Knowing that his great love o’erfloodeth all ;— 


That, though this weary waiting seem so long, 
The end is certain as his right is strong ; 
And bear within our hearts a lily-song. 


Albany. E. 8. O. 


—_—_——20 


SUMMARY OF NEWS, 


Domestic INTELLIGENCE.—At the commencement of 
the war, the Sheriff, Judge and Clerk of Fairfax 
County, Va., fled from their homes and joined the 
rebels, and the civil courts of that county were con- 
sequently suspended. Afterthe occupation of Alex- 
andria by Federal troops, and the establishment of 
martial law there, the officer in command there con- 
stituted the Provost Court of the city a civil court, 
and appointed Col. Freese Provost Judge. Since 
that time, this has been the only court existing in 
the city. Recently, a New York firm commenced before 
it asuit for the collection of a debt from a citizen 
who had joined the rebels, leaving his property in 
the hands of an agent. The judge caused the goods 
to be attached, and a sufficient quantity appraised 
at New York prices to discharge the debt. This de- 
cision led several other Northern merchants to pros- 
ecute their claims in the same court, and some ob- 
tained judgments in their favor, but the goods were 
not removed from the custody of the court, the 
Judge awaiting the opinion of the Attorney General, 
to whom his decision was submitted. An order, 
however, has been issued by Gen. McClellan, by 
direction of the Secretary of War, requiring the 
suspension of all assumption of civil power by the 
Provost Judge, and the dismissal of all civil cases on 
trial before him. 

The rates charged by the telegraph from St. Louis 
to San Francisco are $4.25 for the first 10 words, 36 
cents each for the next 90 words, 24 cents each for 
the next 400 words, 18 cents each for the next 500, 
and 12 cents each after 1000 words. From New 
York to San Francisco the price is $5.95 for 10 words, 
and 48 cents for each additional word. 
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| Reports have been received that the naval expe- 
in dition had attacked and captured three forts guard- 
ing the entrance to the harbor of Beaufort, 5. C., and 
had taken possession of the water approaches of that 
town. In doing this, one of the gun-boats was 
burned, but the crew escaped. The only accounts 
which have yet reached us come through Southern 
newspapers, and their truth is not ascertained. One 
of the transports belonging to the fleet was- wrecked 
on the coast of North Carolina, near Bogue’s Inlet, 
on the night of the lst. The crew were taken prison- 
ers by the rebels. A number of horses were on board, 
most of which were lost. 

A ‘‘reconnoisance in force’? was made on the 12th, 
by a portion of the army stationed near Washington 
in Virginia, which proceeded to Occoquan creek, 
about 18 miles S. W. from Alexandria, and returned 
without meeting any opposition, though 400 rebel 
cavalry were understood to have left Pohick Church 
that morning. A company of cavalry, which had 
been detached to a station on the Orange and Alex- 
andria railroad, fell into au ambuscade, but effected 
their escape with a slight loss. 

The Secretary of State has issued an order that no 
person, whether a citizen or a foreigner, shall here- 
after pass the lines of the U. S. army in any direc- 
tion without a passport signed or countersigned by 
him ; and any person attempting so to pass, will be 
liable to arrest by the military authority. 


Maryland.—The returns of the State election held 
on the 5th inst., show the election of A. W, Brad- 
ford, the Union candidate for Governor, by about 
30,000 majority. To the Legislature, one secession 
Senator and six Delegates have been elected, making 
the House sixty-eight Union to six secession mem- 
bers, and the Senate 13 Union to eight secession. 
Some of the latter hold over from a previous elec- 
tion, and part of them are prisoners in the hands of 
U. 8S. military authorities. Is is expected that the 
seats of these latter will be declared vacant, and new 
elections ordered. 


Missouri.—Gen. Hunter has assumed the command 
of the army at Springfield, and Gen. Fremont has 
returned to St. Louis. The main body of Price’s 
force was reported, at the last accounts, to be sta- 
tioned about 40 miles south of Springfield. It is sup- 
posed to number 25,000 or 30,000 men. McCulloch 
is believed to have 7000 or 8000 in a neighboring 
county, and other small bands are scattered over the 
country. The army of Gen. Hunter is variously 
estimated from 27,000 to nearly 40,000. A Federal 
party sent from Rolla to Houston, Texas Co., took 
some prisoners, and a quantity of stock belonging to 
rebels. The commander issued a proclamation before 
leaving Houston, threatening further pillage in case 
the U. S. flag which he had placed on the court- 
house should be removed, and requiring the rebels to 
make good the losses inflicted on Union men in the 
county. At the request of Gov. Gamble, the Presi- 
dent has authorized the organization of the militia 
of the State to be employed in defending the State 
against invasion, and suppressing rebellion within 
its limits. The number of troops to be raised is not 
specified, but they are to be mustered into the State 
service, and armed, equipped, subsisted and paid by 
the government. A body of 3500 U. 8. troops from 
Cairo, under the command of Gen. Grant, attacked 
on the 8th inst., the rebel fortifications at Belmont, 
on the Mississippi river nearly opposite Columbus, 
Ky., and after a desperate conflict, drove the rebels 
from their camp and destroyed it. Reinforcements 
afterwards reaching the rebels from Columbus, the 
Federal troops were obliged to retire, carrying off a 
number of prisoners, and some arms, &c. The loss 
on both sides was heavy. ‘The principal purpose of 
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the attack is supposed to have been to prevent the 
dispatching of reinforcements from Columbus to 
Price’s army. 

Kentucky.—The rebels under Gen. Zollicoffer are 
reported to have fallen back to Cumberland Gap, and 
sent to Nashville for reinforcements. The rebels un- 
der Gen. Williams have also retreated from Preston- 
burg, and been pursued by the troops of General 
Nelson, who gained a decisive victory over them at 
Piketon, taking a large number of prisoners. The 
Louisville Courier, the publicatifon of which has 
been transferred to Nashville, Tenn., states that a 
conference had been held at Russellville to concert 
measures for resisting the action of the Legislature 
and of the Federal government. Resolutions were 
adopted calling a ‘‘Sovereignty Convention ’’ at the 
same place on the 18th inst.; recommending the 
organization of county guards to be placed in the 
service of the ‘‘ Confederate States’’ government ; 
and pledging resistance to all Federal and State taxes 
for the prosecution of the war. 


North Carolina.—The storm which prevailed along 
the Atlantic coast on the Ist and 2d inst. was very 
severe at Hatteras Inlet. The land around the forts 
was overflowed, a quantity of clothing, provisions, &c., 
carried away, and a new channel partly washed out 
between the forts. A part of the garrison has since 
been withdrawn. The loyal residents of the island 
are represented to be already suffering considerable 
privations, with a prospect of still greater ones, as 
their intercourse with the mainland, whence most 
of their supplies were obtained, is cut off, the 
rebels having authority there. A public meeting 
has been held at New York to devise measures for 
their relief. 


Forrian.—The steamer North Briton, from Quebec 
for Liverpool, was wrecked on an island near the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence river, on the 5th inst. 
The passengers were afterwards taken off without 
accident, and transferred to two schooners, which 
landed them on a neighboring island. Most of the 
baggage, and some of the mails, were destroyed. 

Liverpool dates are to the 31st ult. 


France.—A ministerial circular had been issued to 
the clergy, in which the acts of clerical opposition 
to the laws were deplored, and a warning given that 
the government, while wishing to protect the liberty 
of the churches, will take severe measures, if the 
clergy continue their attacks and endeavor to destroy 
public order. 


IRELAND.~-Recent accounts state that the potato 
crop appears to be almost a total failure, and that 
great alarm prevails in consequence. The Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Ireland has addressed a letter 
to Lord Palmerston, declaring that where the crop 
is not entirely gone, it is so deteriorated in quality 
as to be almost useless for food, and urging the 
necessity of prompt and efficient precautionary 
measures to prevent a famine. 

Avstria.—-The members of the Hungarian Council 
had signed an address to the Emperor, asking him 
to withdraw from his foreign advisers, go to Buda, 
and there appoint an Archduke Palatine, and declare 
solemnly to the assembled lieutenants of the several 
counties that he will govern in conformity to the 
Hungarian constitution ; in which event, the Magyars 
will put trust in him, and hasten to own him as their 
King. 

Cuva.—Advices from Canton, dated 9th mo. 12th, 
report that Nankin had been captured by the im- 
perialists. 


Japan.—The foreign Ministers, except the Ame- 
rican, are said to have all left Yedo, and taken u 
their residence at Yokohama. 


